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Book Review Number 


A Creed for Free Men: A Study of Loyalties. Dy William 
Adams Brown. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 19-41. 
$2.50, 


$2.50, 

A brici review can do but scant justice to Dr. Brown's 
most recent book which is at once a work on religion, 
philosophy and Christian ethics. It is addressed to readers 
to whom the Christian way of life appeals, but with a 
residue of intellectual problems; to those who are drawn 
to Christianity as a spiritual ethic but who are seeking 
a credible creed. 

Dr. Brown recognized at the outset that any religious 
apolegetic today must make its way in the face not only 
of apathy but of a sort of superciliousness which char- 
acterizes the intellectual outlook of the educated man. 
It is a generation which in spite of its poverty of belief 
is aware of a void, and which is involved in a war because 
of lack of any “common philosophy of life in terms of 
which peace can be made.” ‘That is to say, the democratic 
nations lack such a philosophy. The fascist world has one. 
Destructive as that philosophy is, educators in a democracy 
may well learn from the Nazi chieftains that only con- 
victions passionately held are sufficient to unify life. 

In catholic spirit and impressive absence of dogmaties 
though with an evident awareness of all the niceties of 
intellectual discussion in which his subject may become 
involved, Dr. Brown lays the foundation for his creed. 
The sphere of modern science is treated with respect, 
even with reverence. The supercilious note which often 
creeps into theological discussions of the scientific method 
is totally lacking. The author notes for example, that 
we can get from the scientist an impressive demonstration 
of the democratic method. But he makes clear the boun- 
dary of science not in the sense that certain areas of human 
life are closed to it but rather that life is characterized by 
decisions that have to be taken in spite of a scant basis 
of fact by which to judge the outcome. “The margin of 
the unpredictable” is always just in front. 

The author conceives democracy as offering a frame of 
reference within which conflict can take place and without 
which it becomes meaningless. The problem of peace is 
not a problem merely of ending war either by forensic 
declaration or by a technique of avoidance. It is one of 
creating a situation in which each nation can have a meas- 
ure of autonomy which is consistent with the concept of 
a free people. In other words, the first task is to create 
order and order requires a system of common assumptions 
and common convictions. 

Dr. Brown agrees with Gilbert Murray that democracy 
essentially means that “each man, as a free human soul, 


lives of his own free will, in the service of the whole 
people.” The fact is that Dr. Brown's whole conception 
of democracy is linked up with his understanding of the 
Christian ethics. Virtuous living is in its nature social ; 
values are inherent in the life of a community; salvation 
is social; suffering can be profoundly social. “The love 
that accepts undeserved suffering without repining may 
prove in the long run more powerful than the cruelty that 
inflicted the suffering.” 

Dr. Brown's “democrat’s creed” is rooted in an authen- 
tic quality of the human spirit, which gives man an orien- 
tation toward God and a genius for human fellowship. 
But the democratic faith has to be tested by democratic 
experiment. “It is not a ia'th that one can acquire once 
for all, or all at once. It must be reconquered again and 
again as each new situation confronts one with the neces- 
sity for new decisions. Nor is it a faith which the indi- 
vidual can validate by himself. For the very thing to be 
tested is whether the individual can find a way to live 
with his neighbors in freedom and justice, happiness and 
peace.” 

In the context of the world situation Dr. Brown’s thesis 
demands a world faith in order to integrate world gov- 
ernment. As a Christian he believes that the Bible is an 
adequate textbook of such a faith, and the [Ecumenical 
Church its true embodiment. He deplores the tendency 
of this secular age, and particularly of our educational 
system, to allow the Bible and the religious tradition which 
it embodies to be lost. But the final authentication of the 
Church is in the lives of its saints. F. E. J. 


No Sign Shall Be Given. 


York, Macmillan Company, 1°42. 


ty Huzh Stevenson Tigner. New 


$1.75. 

Dr. Tigner begins this important sequel to Our Prodi- 
gal Son Culture by recording the impression made upon 
him by what he calls a “ghost of a church.” Well built 
and with ample grounds, this village church had its win- 
dows boarded up and was only a relic. This is a symbol 
of what has happened to our generation. Grandfather, 
though unlettered, was at home in the American tradi- 
tion—and the Ten Commandments. Though he may 
have violated Christian principles, he never doubted their 
existence. His son conformed to his father’s standards 
but lacked his father’s faith. His copy of the Bible was 
“reverently unread.”” A good sermon pleased him but he 
had no feeling for worship. Though he stood about where 
his father did in respect to morals he “never knew exactly 
why he stood there.” 

Now the grandson comes on the scene, and he is sure 
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where his father was vague. He hears the old words 
spoken and says, “Bunk!” Father's inheritance from 
grandiather was enough to make him complacent. He 
had reaped the “bountiful harvest of a good, sound and 
honest sowing.” He forgot that more sowing was neces- 
sary if there was to be future reaping. 

It must not be inferred that the original generation of 
America was orthodox, On the contrary, the “Founding 
Fathers” were deistic in their thinking. But even though 
they had a naturalistic philosophy they believed in the 
same “basic rock” as the theists. This was the natural law 
written by the Creator into the nature of man. By con- 
trast, contemporary thought is naturalistic without the as- 
sumption of original divine intention. 

The essential probiem is one of social unity, which re- 
quires a unifying faith. With such a core of central be- 
lief individual differences become negotiable. Thoreau 
and Parker when they defied government, Lincoln when 
he seemed to be raising the executive office above the Con- 
stitution, political leftists who appeal to the “right of revo- 
lution” —all of these could obey their consciences because 
they were appealing to a sanction which was a part of a 
basic and enduring frame of reference. ‘The basic faith 
Was not under attack: it was being obeyed.” 

Dr. Tigner finds democracy more indebted to Christian- 
ity than to the Greeks. “All the difference in the world,” 
he says, “lies between Plato’s Republic and the Hebrew- 
Christian Kingdom of God, between Aristotle and Isaiah, 
between the tragic poetry of Aeschylus and Euripides and 
the tragic poetry of the book of ?salms.” The idea that 
democracy’s main assumption is the capacity of the mass 
of the people to make right decisions the author repudi- 
ates: “If that is all that supports democracy, it will coi- 
lapse the first time intelligence tests are given to the whole 
population.” Democracy is substantive, not formal—"“a 
body of moral convictions, a religious faith.” 

Dr. Tigner indicts modern education, particularly on 
the college level, for having taken over much that was the 
function of the church withour a religion with which to 
perform that function. 


Our Contribution to World Order. 
New York, Friendship Press. 1941, 


A Christian Imperative. 
By Roswell P. Barnes. 
$1.00. 

This little book has been a study course, for the year 
just completed, of the Missionary Education Movement. 
It is an appeal for a Christian perspective on the affairs 
of the contemporary world. Written before .\merica be- 
came involved in the war, it reflects the mood of a large 
part of the American Christian community during the 
months when it still seemed possible to avoid an exten- 
sion of the war. However, the book is not dated by this 
fact because the Christian arguments put forward are 
perennial and the issues faced are those which keep re- 
curring in human history. 

Dr. Barnes calls attention to the widespread disillusion 
aud cynicism caused by the failure of the nations to real- 
ize the expected results of the First World War. Tis 
failure placed the assumptions of Christianity and the 
techniques of religion in sharp contrast to the assumptions 
and the methods of international politics. The Christian 
assumnption with reference to international relations is thus 
stated: “We have more that is important in common with 
these fellow-Christians around the world than we have 
with some people with whom we associate in everyday 
life. Christians, no matter what their nationality or lan- 
guage, have the same understanding of the meaning of 
life, its origin, purpose, and destiny; they have essentially 


_ characteristic of our civilization. 


the same standards of conduct... Perhaps this state. 
ment, which faithiully defines the Christian ideal, is more 
significant now that the war has shown how completely, 
in factual terms, it is untrue. It states the ideal of the 
Icumenical Church which is so far from being fulfilled that 
Christians in many countries find themselves much closer 
spiritually to many non-Christians in other countries than 
they are to their titular Christian brothers. 

Dr. Barnes states the heart of the matter in his con. 
cluding chapter in reciting a colloquy that took place in 
1928 between an American governmental official and q 
member of a church delegation, The latter was under. 
taking to convince the government that a world economie 
conference should be called. The official asked what the 
att.tude of \mericans would be toward the rechannelling 
of trade that would be necessary in order to effect demo- 
bilization and disarmament. He asked particularly what 
American business and American labor would say. The 
churchman replied that that was the heart of the problem, 
and the official, addressing the delegation said: “And 
those people are in your pews, gentlemen.” Here the mis 
sion of the church is seen to be winning assent frowi its 
own members to its religious testimony. 

In a way Dr. Barnes is grappling with the same prob 
lem that Dr. Tigner is wrestling with. He repeatedly re 
fers to the need for a Christian “ethos” (using that word 
in the special sense of a basic ethic) that will become 


Thus, in spite of the fact that the author stresses the 
need of means, methods, techniques in a common strategy 
for “achieving generally accepted objectives,” even more 
basic appears the task of making what Christianity holds 
the central principle of history—the Cross—really central 
in the life of the church itself. To this end Dr. Barnes 
has made a vigorous and persuasive appeal. fF, E, J. 


By Charles S. Mae. 
Revell Company, 1941, 


Current Religious Thought: A Digest. 
farland. New York, Fleming H. 
$1.50. 

This is the fourth in Dr. Macfarland’s series of col- 
lected book reviews. The first appeared in 1936, the sec 
ond in 1937 and the third in 1939. They have been pub- 
lished under various titles but they constitute a single se- 
ries covering, in general, the most important literature in 
the field of religious thought. 

In the Foreword to the present volume Dr. Macfarland 
notes that recently there has been a flood of religious 
books “following a decline” and that recent production in 
this field is characteriged by an “almost bewildering am- 
plitude.” His method of reviewing—stressing the content 
of the book itself and an interpretation of the author's 
viewpoint rather than making the review an occasion for 
essay-writing on the part of the reviewer—makes his se 
ries a uniquely valuable source for interpretation of re 
ligious thinking. This means that these volumes, embody- 
ing extremely competent work, should in the future be a 
most important historical source. 

Current Religious Thinking presents its material under 
eight heads: Contemporary Theology; Current Religious 
Philosophy and Ethics; The Exhaustless Study of Jesus; 
The Church and the Kingdom; Re-examinations of the 
Social Gospel; Psychology and Religion; Personal Re 
ligion; Christianity and Crisis: God or Caesar. Then 
follows a brief chapter analyzing contemporary religious 
thought. Dr. Macfarland notes “a greater spirit of cor 


ciliation” than has previously characterized theological 
controversy ; also there is increased constructiveness and 
The au 


effort toward reconstruction in the recent books. 
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thor recalls that when he began his series he was disposed 
to prophesy the appearance of “a new coherent theology”. 
However, he sees evidence of two emergent schools, not 
the old and the new theologies of a generation ago, but 
rather a “new Christian orthodoxy” on the one hand and 
a “new liberalism” on the other. FL E. J. 


The Forgotten Gospel. By Cephas Guillet. Dobbs Ferry, 


N. Y., he Clermont Press, 1940. $2.50. 

This is a most unusual book though it deals with a fa- 
miliar theme. The “forgotten gospel” is what has ordi- 
narily been called the social gospel: the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God. The author contends, as some 
other writers have done, that the true gospel of the King- 
dom was submerged in Pauline Christianity. He consid- 
ers that the death of Jesus on the cross simply documented 
man’s failure to take his message seriously. Instead of 
singing “When I survey the wondrous cross,” we should 
sing “When I survey the shameful cross.” 

Yet in spite of the fact that the author takes a “liberal” 
line his interpretation of the Christian ethic has its con- 
servative aspect. With reference to marriage and sex re- 
lations he condemns contraceptives, insisting that sex re- 
lations in marriage shall be governed entirely by the pur- 
pose of reproduction. The marriage bond must be in- 
violable. .\gain, in spite of his radical theology, the au- 
thor at times is quite literalistic in his Biblical interpreta- 
tion, The key to his social argument is found in the word 
“communionistic” as over against “communistic’. The 
ethical purpose of Christianity is embodied in the estab- 
lishment of a Christian communion the essence of which 
is not collective ownership of goods but the free sharing 
of all possessions. It has to come about entirely by vol- 
untary action. 

That the author is essentially individualistic in his idea 
of the establishment of the Kingdom is indicated by a 
fight of fancy: “if we suppose only one new life each year 
to be touched and changed by the power of the holy Spirit 
manifested in holy life and zealous work in each and every 
jollower of Jesus, then in less than nineteen years the gos- 
pel of Jesus would have been brought home to ‘every crea- 
ture.’’’ This means that people are to be changed one by 
one but not in the orthodox sense. “Our clergy waste 
their time plucking brands from a burning society instead 
of building the good Society that Jesus intended.” People 
are to be won to voluntary membership in a communion, 
in which there will be no place for profits or big salaries. 

On the other hand, the author appears to be a pacifist 
in his convictions and believes the gospel will “not mix 
with war any more than oil with water.” 


From Relief to Social Security. By Grace Abbott. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1941. $2.50. 

This volume brings together a series of papers by the 
late Grace Abbott, for many years Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Her sister, Edith Abbott, who 
edited the book, points out that the policies discussed are 
“still part of our current thinking with regard to the wel- 
fare principles of a democratic government with a federal 
and state system.” All of the papers deal with public 
welfare in relation to relief and social security. All but 
one were written during the different periods of the de- 
pression. Several were public addresses, others magazine 
articles, and still others transcripts of her testimony at 
Congressional hearings on bills relating to relief and so- 
cial security. In the first section are papers dealing with 
problems of an adequate public assistance program, such 
as “The Tragedy of Transients,” “Children and the De- 
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pression,” the need for including provision for health se- 
curity in the social security program, etc. The second 
section includes papers on administrative problems in the 
public weliare services, such as “The Public Protection of 
Children,” professional standards in public welfare work, 
civil service in state and local services, the danger of un- 
sound tests ior eligibility, “the County Versus the Com- 
munity as an Administrative Unit.” 

These essays should be of value not only to the social 
worker but to all those who are concerned about the prob- 
lems involved in public welfare work. And these cannot 
be shelved “for the duration,” however desirable that 
might seem to many people. LG 


The Myth of the Negro Past. By Melville J. Herskovits. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. $4.00. 

Dr. Herskovits’ report is the first publication to issue 
from a study of Negro life and race relations conducted 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York by Dr. Carl 
Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, with the assistance of a corps 
of some 20 American students of Negro life and prob- 
lems in the United States. 

A myth of the Negro’s past has grown up which “vali- 
dates the concept of Negro inferiority” says Dr. Hersko- 
vits. This myth is: (1) Negroes, of childlike character, 
adjust easily to unsatisfactory social conditions; (2) only 
the poorest .\irican stock was enslaved; (3) Negroes 
have “no least common denominator of understanding or 
behavior”; (4) African cultures were so low that “the 
apparent superiority of European customs as observed in 
the behavior of their masters, would have caused and ac- 
tually did cause them to give up such aboriginal tradi- 
tions.” Therefore (5) “the Negro is just a man without 
a past.” The author attacks these concepts by bringing 
evidence to support the thesis that the Negro has retained 
many of his culture elements in the Caribbean, South 
America and the United States. 

Preparatory to his study of Africanism in America the 
author sought out tribal origins and cultural background 
in Senegal, the Gold Coast, the Congo, Western and East- 
ern Nigeria, and survivals in Brazil, Haiti and Cuba. He 
studied “cultural correspondence” between the African, 
European and Asiatic civilizations. 

He traces the “base-line” in West Africa. Evidences 
of stable economic societies were found, kinship systems 
built upon ancestral cults with marriage a matter of family 
alliance. Evidences of remarkable political organization 
were found and religions involving complex concepts in 
which the cult of fate is especially important. The data, 
the author finds, validate the effectiveness of “focal” 
African cultures, whose similarity is sufficient so that an 
American slave might readily adapt himself to any specific 
forms of African behavior he might encounter. [Evidence 
is offered to disprove the theory of selection of the least 
desirable African elements by the slavers. 

Examination of contemporary life in the Americas re- 
vealed African traits surviving, in the form of uninstitu- 
tionalized habits (seed planting, hairdressing, behavior 
codes, time concepts, etc.), and in institutionalized forms 
(group organizations and societies, family structure, atti- 
tudes toward children, names, funeral ceremonies. ) 

African types of technology, economic and political or- 
ganization, under the circumstances, had slight chance to 
survive in America. Utensils, tools, clothing and food 
supplied to slaves by their masters differed from -\frican 
types, and African techniques of weaving, iron working 
and wood carving have been almost entirely lost. The 
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plantation system rendered the survival of the African 
family system impossible. Religion and magic showed 
greater tenacity. Song, dance and folk tales were usually 
encouraged. 


The author concludes that the non-survival of African 
customs and tradition is a myth, false on all five counts, 
and the tendency to deny the Negro his past he finds most 
unfortunate, especially since “its tenaciousness in contact 
with other cultures, is not such as to make it suffer under 
comparison.” 


Grass on the Slag Heaps. Py Eli Ginzberg. New 

Harper & Brothers, 1942. $2.50. 

This is a social scientist’s interpretation of the Welsh 
mining areas. It is social science clearly and popularly 
written. Here’are sketched the social and economic back- 
grounds of the life revealed in the popular novels and 
“movies” —How Green Was My Valley and The Citadel. 
Among Mr. Ginzberg’s cominents on social trends in these 
depressed areas is one to the effect that the interest of the 
people in the Non-Conformist chapels is rapidly deelin- 
ing. The young people in the mining communities gener- 
ally have no faith and are apparently not interested in 
having any. 

Mr. Ginzberg chides the churches and churchmen of 
England for their indifference to the conditions in Welsh 
mining communities. The exception, he says, has been 
Dr. William Temple, formerly Archbishop of York and 
now Archbishop of Canterbury. British governments, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ginzberg, have thoroughly bungled the 
handling of the situation among the Welsh miners. A 
most incisive discussion of “morals for democracies” con- 
cludes the book. Mr. Ginzberg thinks that the tragedy of 
South Wales is the tragedy of the modern world, which 
must change both its moral attitudes and its techniques if 
improvement is to come. 


York, 


New Hampshire Borns a Town. By Marion Nicholl Rawson. 

New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. $3.50. 

The largest state legislature in the United States is re- 
ported to be that of New Hampshire. Every one of the 
numerous towns sends one person to the legislature. Mrs. 
Rawson here writes the history of one relatively isolated 
New Hampshire town from 1753 to 1853. This is social 
history interestingly written and also beautifully illustrated 
by the author herself. There is a chapter on religion en- 
titled “Each Soul to Its Own Faith.” In this New 
England town there were “preachers and_ preachers.” 
There were Shakers, Millerites, Spiritualists, Mormons, 
Tolerationists, in addition to the more conventional Prot- 
estant groups. Rural New England was the birthplace 
of many of the leaders of vital American religious move- 
ments in the first half of the 19th century. The town de- 
scribed by Mrs. Rawson was notably influenced by them. 
One learns about life and work among courageous pio- 
neers. This faithful interpretation of our rural heritage 
contributes to an understanding of those who live and 
work in rural communities today. 4. 


Thus Speaks Germany. Edited by W. W. Poole and M. F. 
Potter. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong, in his Foreword, describes 
this as an anthology of “guiding German thought.” Its 
thesis is, as he explains, that “Nazi behavior is not a flash 
in the German pan but the reflex of an old strain of en- 
demic barbarism, methodically kept alive and developed.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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‘tional enterprises. 


The book brings together quotations from a number oj 
Germans on such topics as “The German Weltanschay. 
ung,” “The Germans a People of Rulers,” “The Germay 
View of Other Races and Nations,” “German Aims in Ip. 
ternational Politics and in War,” “How Germany Make 
War,” “Germany in Defeat,’ “The Fate Reserved for the 
Vanquished.” The editors say in their introduction: 
“...as a nation the Germans are not like other European 
peoples. They have a character peculiarly their own. . ,, 
Adolf Hitler and his Nazis finally laid bare these true as. 
pects of the German soul. He did not create this sou, 
It would be impossible for any one man within a fey 
brief years to fashion the soul of a nation out of nothing. 
The conceptions, principles and plans at the base of Na. 
tional Socialism are but a new and ampler expression oj 
the German mythology.” 

The collection of materials is impressive. Yet, to take 
a single example, in fairness it should be remembered that 
“the notorious Pangermanist Ernst Moritz Arndt,” as the 
editors call him (p. xix) was in 1802 (when the material 
quoted was written) struggling to rouse German opinion 
against another aggressor who held nearly all of Europe 
in his power—Napoleon. How would liberal Americans 
feel about a similar American anthology produced in 
Berlin? I. M.C. 


Financing the War. Philadelphia, Pa., Tax Institute, 1942 

2.50. 

Here is the report of a symposium on a question of 
practical interest not only to economists but to all alert 
citizens. It was conducted a few months ago by the Tax 
Institute, which is affiliated with the Wharton School oj 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Throughout the 18 chapters by authorities in their fields 
runs a good deal of advice to the nation and the people in 
regard to techniques aimed at avoiding a devastating 
spiral of inflation. Speakers from Canada and Britain 
brought encouraging words with regard to the efforts of 
those nations to avoid inflation. There is appended a 
valuable list of selected references, almost all of recent 
publication. 


Jobs for Today’s Youth. By T. Otto Nall and Bert H. 
Davis. New York, Association Press, 1941. $1.75. 
Messrs. Nall and Davis permit young people themselves 

to tell about the numerous vocations that are open to 

youth. These young persons are engaged in agriculture, 
the food industry, building, clothing, communication, 
transportation, health, government service, art and educa- 

Each chapter contains five or six 

stories describing what some vital people are doing. The 

book thus succeeds in interpreting vocations in human 

terms. B. ¥. L. 


Discovery. By Robert M. Bartlett. 

Press, 1941. $1.50. 

Mr. Bartlett terms this arrangement from the writings 
of modern thinkers “A Guidebook for Living.” Here are 
philosophies from many professions, faiths and nations. 
The writers speak “on the fundamentals of life,” without 
comment by the compiler. One hundred twenty writers 


New York, Association 


contribute their thoughts about “Facing Tomorrow’s 
World,” “Building a Complete Self,” “Satisfaction in My 
Job,” “Understanding My Neighbor,” “Getting Help 
From the World About Me,” “The Art of Self-Mastery,” 
Bi Yo 


“Finding a Faith to Live By.” 
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